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_ THE MURRAY BILL: 
| A Means to Full 
i Employment? 


’— Mr. Jacospy: The Murray Full Employment Bill of 1945 is perhaps the most 
‘important piece of legislation affecting the long-range future of our country 
since the NRA Act of 1933. I predict that it will become a dinner-table topic 
everywhere in the next year or so. 

_- The Rounp TaBLe is fortunate to have as one of its participants today the 
man who had the original idea from which the Murray Bull ultimately evolved, 
| Mr. Patton. 


| Mr. Patton: I do not think that you have overstated the importance of this 
bill, because we need, I believe, a national objective which will be a unifying 
force in our society. We have had a unifying force in war, and we need a unify- 
‘ing objective for peace. 


Mr. STIGLER: I would go a little further and say that we have had unified ob- 
jectives but that perhaps they have not been administered as well as they should 
be. I do not think that we have been too remiss in the past or that the future is 
going to be too different. 


Mr. Jacosy: In setting up such an objective to shoot at, it seems to me that 
the Murray Bill has focused the whole problem in a very fruitful way. It gets us 
a lot farther than such political slogans as “‘sixty million jobs,” “planning for 
prosperity,” and so forth.t 


_ 1 “The bill purposely, does not offer any preconceived figure for the total number of 
jobs needed to provide full employment. The number of jobs needed for fullemployment ~ 
depends on such changing factors as total population, the number of young people in 
the labor force, the size of our post-war armed forces, the extent to which old people re- 
tire from the labor market, the number of women who resume their full-time housekeep- 
ing duties, the number of hours worked, technological progress, and other considerations. 
Tn view of the probable changes in these items, the exact number of jobs that would con- 

stitute full employment in any one year can best be estimated currently. .... ” (Ex- 
cerpt from a speech by Senator James E. Murray to the Senate on Tey 22, 1945, 
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Let us take a look at the bill itself. I suggest that, first of all, we ask Patton t 
give us a summary of the bill. Then, let us discuss each of its major parts rathe 
carefully. 


Mr. Patton: The bill, in the first place, establishes a national policy for fu 
employment in a free competitive economy. The twin objectives, of cours 
in that relation are, first, to foster free competitive enterprise and the investmen 
of private capital and, secondly, to set forward the objective of giving every per 
son who is able to work, or is seeking work, or has finished his schooling, an op; 
portunity for employment. 

The bill outlines then the President’s responsibility to prepare and present t 
Congress a national budget in the form of an annual message, or a state-of-the 
Union statement, which he does not always make regularly. 


Mr. Jacosy: What does that national budget contain? 


Mr. Patton: A national budget sets up, first, the economic goals necessar 
to achieve full employment; secondly, it gives an appraisal of the economi 
trends; and, thirdly, it develops them and transmits them to Congress afte 
those goals have been determined. Congress then takes the budget before a join 
committee composed of the heads or the chairmen of the more important com, 
mittees and establishes recommendations for policies which, in turn, are re 
ported by March 1 to the Senate and to the House of Representatives. 

After debate and discussion Congress determines what it wants to have done 
and then the President is charged with the administration of the measures Con 
gress enacts and of arranging public investment to fit in at the place where pri 
vate investment fails to carry the needed employment level. 


when the Full Employment Act was presented to Congress under the sponsorship o 
Senators Murray [Montana], Wagner [New York], Thomas [Utah], and O’Mahone 
[Wyoming]. See the Congressional Record, January 22, 1945.) 

For the complete text of the proposed Full Employment Act of 1945, see the specia 
supplement to this transcript on pages 14-109. 


2 “The regular Federal Budget deals with the expenditures of the Federal establish 
ments, together with the extent to which these expenditures are to be financed throug 
taxes or borrowing. It does not reveal the relationship between Federal expenditures an 
those of business, consumers, and State and local governments. 

“The National Budget, however, deals with the Nation as a whole, not merely the 
Federal Government. In addition to Federal expenditures, it includes expenditures : 
business, consumers, and State and local governments. If all expenditures are less tha 
a a ee ee 
The University of Chicago RounD TABLE. Published Weekly. 10 cents a copy; full-year sub- 
scription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Entered as second-class matter January 3, 19 309, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, unde 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Mr. Jacosy: Can you say very specifically what the items are in the budget? 
How does the President calculate the amount of federal spending that may be 
necessary? 


‘Mr. Patton: In the first place, he determines how many jobs are going to be 
_ hecessary for the ensuing period; the amount of private investment and other in- 
_ vestment which private industry is going to make; and what changes in econom- 
' ic trends may be necessary—that is, what is going to be necessary in terms of 
tax policy, for example, and the other elements which go into policy. Having 
determined those things, through the Bureau of the Budget and other arrange- 
_ ments which he-may make, he then presents a budget, let us say, of a hundred 
_ and seventy billion dollars’ total less whatever expenditures are going to be 
_ made privately. Then he sets into motion a resource development or public 
works program for the difference, if there is a difference, peewee the amount 
needed and private outlays. 


) Mr. Jacosy: Would this be a fair example, though oversimplified, of course? 
The President estimates, let us say, that full employment means providing 
fifty-five million jobs. He then calculates the amount of gross national product 
at, let us say, one hundred and seventy billion dollars. He calculates that there 
is in prospect only, let us assume, one hundred and forty billions of private 
gross national product and that a program of economic policy might raise that 
to one hundred and fifty billions. Therefore, there will be a twenty-billion-dollar 
deficit in gross national product, under what is necessary to provide fifty-five 
million jobs. He then recommends to Congress appropriations of twenty billion 
dollars in order to bring the total spendings up to the amount that will employ 
all the people who want work. ) 


Mr. StIctEr: It is important to emphasize in this connection that the Mur- 
ray Bill is primarily an arrangement of a system of getting full employment and 


that required to assure full employment, the difference is regarded as a deficit in the 
National Budget. Such deficit means unemployment and insufficient production. This 
may be overcome by increasing the aggregate expenditures by business, consumers, and 
‘Government until they equal the amount required to assure full employment... .. 
“Under the bill the estimates as to the number of persons looking for jobs and the 
number of jobs available in private business would be made by the President on the 
basis of available public and private information. Once the estimates are made and a 
deficiency is found to exist, it is the responsibility of the President to recommend, and 
of the Congress to adopt, any measures which they believe necessary and desirable for 
the purpose of aiding and encouraging private enterprise to provide additional job op- 
portunities. Only if the President and the Congress agree that an adequate number of 
additional job opportunities cannot be created by these various means, is it the pee tres 
‘sibility of the Federal Government to ale direct programs for employment . . 


(Murray, ibid.). 
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that it itself does not do the job. If you would like.an analogy, it is like a hunting} 
license, for it tells you some things not to do, but it does not give you the gun 
and the ammunition. | 


Mr. Patron: And I do not think that it should. It should provide the over- 
all policy framework, so that ‘the various steps which may change from time to 
time can be taken in light of what is needed. We might want to change our tax | 
policy quite radically, for example, either upward or downward, depending upon 
the situation at the time. 


Mr. Jacosy: Yes, it is flexible. The Murray Bill is not, as I understand it, an| 
American Beveridge Plan. Mr. Beveridge has introduced a postwar economic 
policy for Great Britain which involves very detailed controls of the location of} 
industries, of the amount of investment in plant that concerns can make, and 
similar controls. The Murray Bill does not contemplate that, does it?4 


Mr. Patton: No, it does not. 


Mr. STIGLER: I should say, however, in this connection that the Murray Bill] 
goes after exactly the same thing which the Beveridge Plan goes after. It differs} 
only in one respect. Beveridge has said that if we are going to deliver on this} 
promise of full employment, we are really going to have to control industry. He 
has said that the occupations of young men even are going to have to be con- 
trolled. This bill specifically says that we will not control workers and that we 
will not produce governmentally. In other words, this bill is more optimistic than 
Beveridge; it says that we can do the same things without working as hard. 


and the people of America that I do not believe that we have to go as far as} 
Beveridge goes. In the first place, we have untold natural resources which have 
not been developed and which the British Isles do not have. 


Mr. Patron: I believe sincerely enough in the initiative of private enterpris i 
| 


Mr. JAcopy: Let us look squarely at the first feature of the bill which Patton} 
mentionéd—the responsibility of the federal government. The bill now say ! 
-that it is the policy of the United States to assure the existence, at all times, of 


employment opportunities that are useful and remunerative, regular and full | 


3 “The bill is neither an appropriation measure, nor a revenue measure. It provides aj 
framework within which the administrative and legislative branches of Government 
working with private enterprise may effectively promote such governmental policies; 
and actions as will bring about maximum activity on the part of private enterprise 
This is the only effective way of keeping Federal expenditures toa minimum... ” (Mur. 
ray, zbzd.). 


4 See Sir William Beveridge, Social Insurance and Allied Services (New York: Mac 
millan Co., 1942); and Great Britain Ministry of Reconstruction, Employment Policy) 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1944). | 


- time, to all Americans who want to work. What are the implications of that 
RicGnition of “full employment’’?s 


_ Mr. Sticter: I am alarmed if one takes it at its face value. It says that if I 

am a zither player who suddenly finds that my market has disappeared, I 

have to be given a job. It does not say whether it is in the same line, or in a dif- 

_ ferent place, and whether I have immediately to move or not. I do not think 

| that we can deliver on a promise of full employment in the sense of peop al- 
ways working where they want to work at good wages. 


Mr. Patron: We need to have a good definition of what “full employment” 

_ Means or is. Tome it means simply that there will be useful work for every man 

| who is capable of working, or who wants to work. I-do not think that we can 

| take responsibility for trying to create or maintain zither-playing jobs enough 
to occupy all the zither players. That is not a valid concept. 


Mr. Jacosy: What you mean is that the government will provide a job, let 
| us say, as a ditchdigger to a zither player, or as a trainman, or give him an op- 
_ portunity to work in some other occupation or at some other place. 


Mr. StrcLEr: Yes, but one does not have to be an optimist in reading the bill 
to believe that it is promising more than that. 


Mr. Patton: Stigler’s remarks, it seems to me, infer that we are going to 
| - freeze the economy in terms of types of occupation and that we are not going to 
be changing, whereas we are actually changing constantly. An occupation 

which is an occupation today does not necessarily mean that it will even be 
) needed tomorrow. 


. _ Mr. Stricter: That is right. That has to happen to have progress. 

Mr. Jacosy: I would like to raise this question. As the United States starts 

to reconvert to a peacetime economy, it seems quite likely that we may have not 

Ms Ponly large but very general unemployment. After all, the economy has had a 

' great transition from peace to war, and we are going to have to reconvert back 
to peacetime pursuits. 

’ How about the hundreds of thousands of ship-workers and aircraft workers in 

- California? When they read this bill, after they have been displaced and their 


. jobs have been lost, and see that the bill promises full-time, regular employment, 


> 


- sSection 2(b) of the proposed Full Employment Act of 1945 says: “All Americans 
able to work and seeking work have the right to useful, remunerative, regular, and full- 
‘time employment, and it is the policy of the United States to assure the existence at 

_ all times of sufficient employment opportunities to enable all Americans who have 

“finished their schooling and who do not have full-time housekeeping responsibilities 

_ freely to exercise this right .. . .’(see the complete text on pp. 14-19). 
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may they not misinterpret it as meaning that they should be able to stay in | 


California and get a job driving rivets? - 
Mr. Patron: The intent of the bill is primarily for an adjusted postwar peri- | 


od; and I look upon the transition as a part of the war period and not a peace- | 
time period. In addition to that, there is one further answer, and that is ade- 
quate unemployment compensation. | 

But I do not go along with you on the concept that we ought to have millions | 
and millions of people unemployed. I would provide public works, if necessary, 
to take up the slack while we are in transition; and, secondly, if we needed infla- 
tion control, to use other devices for inflation control, because inferential in what 
you say is the idea that we may have inflation while we have large numbers of un- | 
employed; but I do not believe that one uses the method of letting people starve 
down to a certain level in order to deflate the economy, and I’m sure that you 
do not. 


Mr. Jacosy: No, of course not. But the bill does not merely promise to pro- 
vide income to the unemployed; it promises them work immediately. 


Mr. Patton: I’d like primarily to state that the basic policy is to use all the 
devices which can be possibly made available to achieve full employment. I do} 
not believe that it is a contract with an individual.§ 


Mr. Jacosy: You would agree, I take it, that the bill really sets the frame for 
long-range economic policy and is not meant to go into effect in the reconver- 
sion. 


Mr. Patron: It should be on hand and do whatever it can do, but I do not 
think you should assess to it the full responsibility for the operation of the war, 
of which I say the transition is a part. 


Mr. STIGLER: I would just like to add one point. Besides believing that this 
bill promises too much, I am afraid that we sometimes lose sight of the other ob- 
jectives of economic policy. We also want to have, for example, economic prog- 
ress. If we ever froze the economy, internationally that would be suicide, and 
nationally it would be a great tragedy. It sometimes happens that we cannot 
have all the nice things we want in the world. I am afraid that there are going to 
be some costs in full employment in terms of slower technical progress and! 
things like that, to say nothing of intervention in private business. 


° “This is not a bill to guarantee jobs to any individual. It aims at making real th 
time-honored right of every American able to work and seeking work to find a job, by 
giving him the assurance that there are jobs to be had..... The bill aims at creating a} 
dynamic approach to the problem of providing expanded production and consumption, | 
thus creating sufficient job opportunities. .... The bill provides a positive way fo 


bringing about the greatest possible activity on the part of business. . . .” (Murray, of.) 
cit.). 
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Mr. Patron: I disagree with you. The way in which we can really break open 
production in this country and eliminate artificial devices is to have a positive, 

_ forceful policy to keep people employed. In doing that, we are going to have to 
use new industries, to find new ways of doing things, and to break away from 
the artificial scarcities which we maintain. Now we use it in agriculture in the 
AAA. We maintain scarcity because we have had to meet the other situations. 


Mr. JAcosy: But Stigler’s point, as I understand it, is that when new indus- 
_ tries arise and the new regions develop, people are unemployed while they are 

learning the new trades and moving from place to place. There will thus be a 
_ considerable amount of unemployment that is merely seasonal and transitional 


_ Mr. Patron: And functional. 


Mr. JAcoByY: .... in a progressive society with perhaps three or four million 
unemployed. 


Mr. Patron: You probably have a valid point that there would be in private 
_ industry an element of unemployment, but I also think that there are certain re- 
_ source investments which the government alone can make—the development of 
: navigation, of our soil resources, of our forests, and of such things as that. That 
is the time when the government should come in. 


Mr. Jacosy: The second main point of the Murray Full Employment Bill, 
as I see it, is its recognition of the need for centralizing and coordinating the at- 
tack, both by the President and the executive branch of government and by 
_ Congress on the problem of full employment. Have we not had occasions in the 
past when we had terrible examples of inconsistency? 


i Mr. StTIcLER: I would say a great many. One of the most prominent ones in 
recent history, for example, was when we organized the NRA code authorities to 
_ prevent price competition fields but did not disband our anti-trust division, 
which was designed to overcome price combinations.” 


' 1 The purpose of the bill is to bring into proper focus the wide range of legislative 
proposals which affect employment and which are likely to be sponsored by the admin- 
istration or various economic groups—proposals in the field of taxation, social security, 
export trade, and so forth. Its enactment would give rise to a vastly increased amount of 
legislative activity. 

“At present, individual fiscal measures are handled separately and without any for- 
mal consideration of budgetary policy in general. Under the bill, therefore, a joint reso- 
lution on the Budget is to be drawn up by the Joint Committee on the Budget and re- 

ported to both Houses, where it would then be debated. The resulting resolution would 

“then serve as a general policy framework to guide the operations of the several commit- 
tees of each House dealing with fiscal matters. This resolution is to be reported to both 
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Mr. Jacosy: Another more recent illustration. was the payment of the sol- | 
diers’ bonus in late 1936—a billion-and-a-half-dollar outpouring of money—at a 
time when the Federal Reserve Board was trying to make loans expensive and | 
curb the lending of money. 


Mr. Patron: But I would like to point out to you both that we did not have | 
a device whereby we discussed in over-all policy terms, first, what was needed | 
in the economy and, then, placed upon Congress and the executive branch the | 
responsibility of coordination. The Bonus Bill was discussed purely on a political 
pressure basis and not in relation to what it would do with the rest of the econ- 
omy, except when President Roosevelt vetoed it. He did relate it to his policies 
in the Federal Reserve Board, if you will recall; he called it “inflationary.” 


Mr. STIGLER: When we get down to specific things to combat unemployment, 
however, we have to talk about a lot of things—about public roads, about 
foreign trade, about money and banking, and the like. It seems to me that we} 
cannot discuss all these things at one time in a single body. 

In other words, I do not think that this “‘superduper” committee that is being 
appointed to represent both the House and the Senate will be able to do a good, 
fast job. It will just be another committee and another bottleneck. 


Mr. Jacosy: I do not quite share your skepticism. It seems to me that we 
never have looked at our economic policies consistently from the standpoint of 
their effect upon business expansion. We have never, for instance, looked square- 
ly at our revenue laws from the standpoint of trying to maximize jobs in business. 
I believe that the setting-up of this joint committee on the national employ- 
ment budget will assure that we are adopting the same point of view in dealing 
with money legislation, farm legislation, taxation, and all the other things that 
Congress talks about. 


Mr.'Patrton: Of course, Jacoby, what Stigler is driving at is a reorganization 
of Congress. I do not think that we necessarily need to get off into that, because 
I do feel that there is a lot of reorganization necessary; but this is at least a be- 
ginning step of getting a coordinated viewpoint of the problems at hand. 


Mr. Stricter: I just want to raise one other issue. I am in favor of more co- 
ordination, and I am afraid that this does not go far enough. In addition, if we 
are going to start being clever in combatting business cycles, we must meee | 
that they are rather shifty, fast-moving things. A cycle just does not take a Be 
year or two to change its mind about direction. And Congress is slow. I would 
say that it has to be slow if it is going to be democratic under our present regime. 

This bill does not meet that problem of timing. 


Houses by March 1, of each year, so that there would be sufficient time to debate the 
resolution and enact fiscal policy measures by the beginning of the next fiscal year 4 
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(Murray, zb7d.). : 
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Mr. Patton: I do not agree with you, because there is an attempt in the bill 
to forecast, for at least a year in advance, with quarterly checkups and quarter- 
ly revisions, if you please, and Congress has what Congress must have—and that 
is the right to determine over-all policy.® 


Mr. Jacosy: That raises, very neatly, the third major part of the Murray 
Full Employment Bill—namely, the establishment of a national employment 
budget. 

The bill, as you said, Patton, provides that in January of each year the Presi- 
dent shall make up this budget and send it to a joint committee on the national 
employment budget of Congress. That budget covers a forecast of the employ- 
ment situation for the ensuing fiscal year—that is, beginning on the ensuing 


_ July 1 and including the year that follows it. The problem is whether we can _ 


make forecasts that have any value for public policy that long in advance. 


Mr. Sticter: I personally would hate to have my head staked on whether I 
could do it or not. It seems’to me that we are likely to overestimate what we ac- 
tually know about what has happened in the recent past, to say nothing of what is 


- going to happen in the future. There is a tendency to believe that if we get 


f 


enough Ph.D.’s with‘slide rules and well equipped with a bar, they can really 


turn out things that are phenomenal for the future. I would like to see some proof 


of that. 


Mr. Patron: I would like to say that all the Ph.D.’s with the slide rules and 
the bars are not in Washington. There are quite a few of them around these ivy- 
towered places, and Washington borrowed most of them from the institutions 
of higher learning. So, let us not discriminate between Washington Ph.D.’s and 
Ph.D.’s elsewhere. 

But I think you have, on such a concept, pretty much of a defeatist attinnde: 
To say that we cannot attempt, even, to do it is to me an invalid concept in a 


dynamic democracy. 


Mr. Jacosy: I have watched brenstonet business forecasters at work for a 


‘number of years. In fact, I have made a number myself. And I am terribly im- 


pressed with the difficulty of making forecasts as much as eighteen months in 


8 “A tremendous amount of new information has become available both to private 
enterprise and to Government as a result of the war effort. The President has asked the 


‘Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of the Budget and cooperating Government agencies 


to bring together war and nonwar statistics that will be needed for reconversion to post- 


war production. 


“The problem of making advance estimates, however, will not materially affect the 


administration of the bill, since provision is made for a quarterly review of the National 
“Budget and for whatever changes in the rate of Federal expenditure which may be nec- 


essary to meet changing conditions... .” (Murray, ibid.). 
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q 
advance. I would hate to see President Truman put on the spot where he might | 
make a bad forecast and be discredited and the whole program of the bill be dis- | 
credited. I wonder whether we should not experiment with the technique before 
making it a matter of law. ? 


Mr. Patton: In the first place, the bill does not contemplate, in my opinion, 
a fixed date on the calendar of eighteen months. It may contemplate eighteen 
months as a maximum. It contemplates quarterly revision and review—par- | 
- ticularly in relation to federal expenditures and federal policies. I see no reason 
why we should not attempt at least to come that close to grips with the thing. It 
ought also to be open end. There ought to be maximums and minimums, and we 
ought to have green lights and red lights, where we stop and start. 


Mr. STIGLER: But “open end” means discretion. It means, for example, that 
a President could (of course, we will never have it in this country), if he found 
that his re-election was teetering in certain states, suddenly declare that there 
was a grave deficiency in consumer demand in that area. 


Mr. Patton: Of course, I do not go along with that charge, because there 
have been plenty of times when corporations have used the pay envelope to in- 
fluence the voting, and corporations do not have to be elected another time up. 


Mr. STIGLER: On the other hand, they cannot, if the F.B.I. hears about it, 
print money. 


Mr. Patton: I rest my case very closely with the Congress of the United 
States on the printing of money. They have not gone too far on that so far. 


Mr. Jacosy: There is one queer feature of this bill that puzzles me. It says 
that, when the President finds or estimates that there will be a deficiency of 
private spending he shall do two things: (1) recommend a program of economic 
legislation on taxes and monopoly, and so on, that will increase private spend-| 
ing and (2) if there is still a deficiency, recommend jacking up federal spend- 
ings. Why should we not at all times try to increase the amount of private in- 
vestment and spending? Why should economic policy not always—not merely 
when we are teetering on the edge of a depression—be looked at from that point | 
of view? Would these other economic policies not of themselves be sufficient? 


Mr. Patton: Of course, the bill contemplates—you apparently do not—a 
continuing look at our total economy and taking whatever steps are necessary, 
either by increasing expenditures or by reducing public expenditures or by tax- 
ing policies in order to make constant adjustments in our total cycle. 

There is one thing which I would like to come back to, and that is a responsi- 
bility which you seem to fasten upon the President. The bill specifically pro- 
vides for advisory councils made up of business management and industry 
labor, and agriculture to work both with Congress and with the President. I 
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_ have a lot of confidence in those committees. We have used them very well dur- 
_ Ing the war, and we can use them in peace. 


Mr. Jacosy: One thing which troubles me is what I think is a rather naive 
assumption that there is a simple relationship between the amount of spending 
which the federal government does and the number of jobs and that all we have 
to do is pump out X dollars and we get X jobs asa result. A lot depends, I think, 
upon for what the federal government spends the money. For example, if the 

| money is spent on new electric-power plants, that might simply. cancel out a 
_ certain amount of private spending rather than actually increasing spendings 
and jobs. 


Mr. Patton: The contemplation, at least in discussions of the bill thus far 
(and there have not been hearings), does not consider that we will stop with just 
spending. It contemplates total taxing policy—a policy in relation to what direc- 
tion private industry is going to go. And certainly, in my thinking, it contem- 
plates the expenditure of public funds primarily for resource development— 
; those things which private industry does not want to go into—the development 
_ of a Missouri Valley Authority, navigation control, flood control and forestry, 
, and development of soil resources. 


} 


: Mr. STIGLER: Jacoby has a real point, however, in this connection when he 
_ says that the amount spent will have a very differing influence on the number of 
_ people hired, depending on whom we go after. If we should try to give domestic 
servants employment, we would have to make the head of the family wealthy 

first. On the other hand, if we tried to give a carpenter a job, the easiest way to 
| do it would be to hire him to build a schoolhouse. But I do not think that one can 
argue both for full employment and for very useful public works, because it will 
| be only a nice coincidence that the Missouri Valley is the place in which there 
are a lot of unemployed people who are good at working with cement. It is more 
| likely that we will have to build another wooden schoolhouse in Evanston, be- 
- cause that is where the carpenters are. 


Mr. Patron: I, of course, differ with you completely on the implication that 
‘we cannot plan public works better than that. We have seven river valleys which 
‘need resource development alone in this country. I think that we can plan work 
for the area within certain limitations. There might be some moving, but I do 
not agree that we are going to have to do a lot of made work. 
In regard to your statement upon the servant business, I think that that also 
is a pretty narrow approach to the thing. 


Mr. Jacosy: I would like to ask you one question. I ae that you will not 
_regard it as being unfair. If this bill were enacted into law, would you expect that 
the federal debt twenty years hence would be more or less than it is now? 
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Mr. PATTON: Over a long period, if we have an adequate taxing policy where- : 
in we pile up reserves in the federal Treasury in good times and keep high taxes. 


Mr. Jacosy: And you are in favor of that? 


Mr. Patron: Yes, I am....and then in poor times (that is, when private 
business is declining), if we remove some of the taxes and give business every in- 
centive possible, I feel that in the over-all period we need not increase the public’ 
debt. 


Mr. Sticter: I would feel better if you signed a promissory note to pay off 
any of the increase after twenty years. 


Mr. Patron: I am personally not terrifically concerned about the public 
debt so.long as we have a full-employment economy. In 1932 the total income of 
everyone in this country was about forty billions, and the government had four} 
billion dollars of income; in 1944 we had an income in terms of government in- 
come of over forty billion dollars. 


Mr. Stricter: I would like to point out that when we spend money, we ought 
to spend it for the things which are useful and which we need—good school- 
houses and not just schoolhouses to keep carpenters employed. I would, there- 
fore, like to do-my variations in the governmental contribution to money flows} 
by varying the tax receipts rather than varying the spending. 


Mr. Jacoby: This full-employment bill does not suggest that you can vary} 
tax income rather than spendings on public works. 


Mr. Patton: Again I come back to the basic thesis that everything cannot 
be loaded into one bill. 


Mr. Jacosy: We have agreed today that the Murray Full Employment Bill 
contains some very important proposals for the future of our country. These pro 
posals deserve the most careful and sympathetic attention of all Americans. The! 

three of us have agreed that the bill is right in placing upon the federal govern | 
ment a positive responsibility for preventing mass unemployment. | 

Patton has argued that the present phrasing of the bill, which extends an as 
surance of continuous full-time employment, is adequate. Stigler and I believe 
that it is impossible and undesirable to fulfil such an assurance literally and that 
this part of the bill needs some overhauling. 

We have agreed upon the desirability of coordinating the attack upon unem- 
ployment both in the Executive Office of the President and in Congress, al-f 
though Stigler questions whether the mere establishment of the machinery of | 
coordination proposed in this bill will really get us far. 

Finally, we are least well agreed regarding the proposal of the national em- 
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f ployment budget: Patton supports it as the best framework for making postwar 


economic policy. Stigler and I, however, have some grave doubts about the 
feasibility of forecasting employment a year and a half to two years in advance, 
and we think that the bill lays excessive emphasis upon federal spending as a 
cure for depression. 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT OF THE PROPOSED 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1949 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, JANUARY 22, 1945) 


SECTION I. This act may be cited as the “Full Employment Act of 1945.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby declares that— 

(a) It is the policy of the United States to foster free competitive enterpris 
and the investment of private capital in trade and commerce and in the develop 
ment of the natural resources of the United States; 

(b) All Americans able to work and seeking work have the right to useful, re 
munerative, regular, and full-time employment, and it is the policy of the United] 
States to assure the existence at all times of sufficient employment opportunitie 
to enable all Americans who have finished their schooling and who do not havi 
full-time housekeeping responsibilities freely to exercise this right; 

(c) In order to carry out the policies set forth in subsections (a) and (b) of thi 
section, and in order to (1) promote the general welfare of the Nation; (2) foste 
and protect the American home and the American family as the foundation of th 
American way of life; (3) raise the standard of living of the American people 
(4) provide adequate employment opportunities for returning veterans; (5) con. 
tribute to the full utilization of our national resources; (6) develop trade and com+ 
merce among the several States and with foreign nations; (7) preserve and 
strengthen competitive private enterprise, particularly small business enterprise; 
(8) strengthen the national defense and security; and (9) contribute to the estab+ 
lishment and maintenance of lasting peace among nations, it is essential tha | 
continuing full employment be maintained in the United States; 

(d) In order to assist industry, agriculture, labor, and State and local | 
ments in achieving continuing full employment, it is the responsibility of th 
Federal Government to pursue such consistent and openly arrived at economi 
policies and programs as will stimulate and encourage the highest feasible i 
of employment opportunities through private and other non-Federal investmen 
and expenditure; 
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(e) To the extent that continuing full employment cannot otherwise be 
achieved, it is the further responsibility of the Federal Government to provide 
such volume of Federal investment and expenditure as may be needed to assure 
| continuing full employment; and 

(f) Such investment and expenditure by the Federal Government shall be 
_ designed to contribute to the national wealth and well- being, and to stimulate 
| increased employment opportunities by private enterprise. 


THE NATIONAL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT BUDGET 
SEc. 3. (a) The President shall transmit to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session the National Production and Employment Budget (hereinafter 
referred to as the “National Budget”), which shall set forth in summary and de- 
_ tail for the ensuing fiscal year, or such longer period as the President may deem _ 
appropriate— 

(z) the estimated size of the labor force, including the self-employed in indus- 
‘try and agriculture; 

(2) the estimated aggregate volume of investment and expenditure by private 
enterprises, consumers, State and local governments, and the Federal Govern- 
‘ment, required to produce such volume of the gross national product, at the ex- 

pected level of prices, as will be necessary to provide employment opportunities 
for such labor force (such dollar volume being hereinafter referred to as the “full 
' employment volume of production’); and 
_ (3) the estimated aggregate volume of prospective investment and expendi- 
ture by private enterprises, consumers, State and local governments, and the 
_ Federal Government (not taking into account any increased or decreased invest- 
ment or expenditure which might be expected to result from the programs set 
forth in such Budget). 
_ The estimates and information herein called for shall take account of such 
foreign investments and expenditure for exports and imports as affect the volume 
of the gross national product. 

(b) The extent, if any, by which the estimated aggregate vole of prospective 
‘investment and expenditure for any fiscal year or other period, as set forth in the 
National Budget in accordance with paragraph (a) (3) of this section, is less than 
‘the estimated aggregate volume of investment and expenditure required to as- 
‘sure a full employment volume of production, as set forth in the National Budget 

in accordance with paragraph (a) (2) of this section, shall for the purposes of this 
title be regarded as a prospective deficiency in the National Budget. When there 
is a prospective deficiency in the National Budget for any fiscal year or other pe- 
riod, the President shall set forth in such Budget a general program for encourag- 
‘ing such increased non-Federal investment and expenditure, particularly invest- 
‘ment and expenditure which will promote increased employment opportunities 
by private enterprise, as will prevent such deficiency to the greatest possible ex- 
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tent. The President shall also include in such Budget such recommendations a 
legislation relating to such program as he may deem necessary or desirable. Such) 
program may include, but need not be limited to, current and projected Federal 
policies and activities with reference to banking and currency, monopoly andi 
competition, wages and working conditions, foreign trade and investment, agri- 
culture, taxation, social security, the development of natural resources, and such} 
other matters as may directly or indirectly affect the level of non-Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure. 

(c) To the extent, if any, that such increased non-Federal investment and ex+ 
penditure as may be expected to result from actions taken under the program set] 
forth in accordance with subsection (b) of this section are deemed insufficient to 
provide a full employment volume of production, the President shall transmit 
general program for such Federal investment and expenditure as will be sufficien 
to bring the aggregate volume of investment and expenditure by private business 
consumers, State and local government, and the Federal Government, up to th 
level required to assure a full employment volume of production. Such progr: 
shall be designed to contribute to the national wealth and well-being, and to stim- 
ulate additional non-Federal investment and expenditure. Any of such program: 
calling for the construction of public works by the Federal Government shall pro 
vide for the performance of the necessary construction work by private concern: 
under contracts awarded in accordance with applicable laws, except where th 
performance of such work by some other method is necessary by reason of specia 
circumstances or is authorized by other provisions of law. 

(d) If the estimated aggregate volume of prospective investment and expendi 
ture for any fiscal year or other period, as set forth in the National Budget in ac} 
cordance with paragraph (a) (3) of this section, is more than the estimated aggre4 
gate volume of investment and expenditure required to assure a full employmen 
volume of production, as set forth in the National Budget in accordance wi 
paragraph (a) (2) of this section, the President shall set forth in such Budget 
general program for preventing inflationary economic dislocations, or diminishin 
the aggregate volume of investment and expenditure to the level required to as+ 
sure a full employment volume of production, or both. 

(e) The programs referred to in subsections (b), (c), and (d) of this sectior 
shall include such measures as may be necessary to assure that ool 
practices with respect to prices, production, or distribution, or other monopolistiq 
practices, will not interfere with the achievement of the purposes of this act. 

(f) The National Budget shall include a report on the distribution of the na- 
tional income during the preceding fiscal year, or such longer period as the Presi- 
dent may deem appropriate, together with an evaluation of the effect upon the 
distribution of the national income of the programs set forth in such Budget. 


(g) The President may from time to time transmit to Congress such supple 
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_ mental or revised estimates, information, programs, or legislative recommenda- 
tions as he may deem necessary or desirable in connection with the National 
. Budget. 


PREPARATION OF NATIONAL BUDGET \ 
Src. 4. (a) The National Budget shall be prepared in the Executive Office of 
| the President under the general direction and supervision of the President, and 
| in consultation with the members of his Cabinet and other heads of departments 
and establishments. 

(b) The President shall transmit to the several departments and establish- 

_ments such preliminary estimates and other information as will enable them to 
_ prepare such-plans and programs as may be needed during the ensuing or sub- 
sequent fiscal years to help achieve a full employment volume of production. 
__ (c) The President may establish such advisory boards or committees composed 
of representatives of industry, agriculture, labor, and State and local govern- 
ments, and others, as he may deem advisable for the purpose of advising and con- 
‘sulting on methods of achieving the objectives of this act. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL BUDGET 
: SEC. 5. (a) There is hereby established a Joint Committee on the National 
Budget, to be composed of the chairmen and ranking minority members of the 
Senate Committees on Appropriations, Banking and Currency, Education and 
| Labor, and Finance, and seven additional Members of the Senate, to be appoint- 
ed by the President of the Senate; and the chairmen and ranking minority mem- 
_bers of the House Committees on Appropriations, Banking and Currency, Labor, 
| and Ways and Means, and seven additional Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
party representation of the joint committee shall reflect the relative membership 
of the majority and minority parties in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

— (b) It shall be the function of the joint committee— 

_ (a) to make a study of the National Budget transmitted to Congress by he 
President in accordance with section 3 of this act; and 
, (2) to report to the Senate and the House of Representatives, not later than 
“March 1 of each year, its findings and recommendations with respect to the Na- 
tional Budget, together with a joint resolution setting forth for the ensuing fiscal 
year a general policy with respect to such National Budget to serve as a guide 
to the several committees of Congress dealing with legislation relating to such 
N ational Budget. 

(c) Vacancies in the membership of the joint committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute the functions of the committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as in the case of the original selection. The com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice chairman from among its members. . 
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(d) The joint committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is =| 
thorized to sit and act at such places and times, to require by subpoena or ie | 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, | 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, to procure such | 
printing and binding, and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The: 
cost of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the} 
Revised Statutes shall apply in case of any failure of any witness to comply with) 
any subpoena, or to testify when summoned, under authority of this section. 

(e) The joint committee is empowered to appoint and fix the compensation of | 
such experts, consultants, technicians, and clerical and stenographic assistance as} 
it deems necessary and advisable, but the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation prescribed under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, for 
comparable duties. The committee may utilize such voluntary and uncompensat- 
ed services as it deems necessary and is authorized to utilize the services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of the departments and establishments. 

(f) The expenses of the joint committee shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives upon vouchers signed by the chairman or vice chairman. : 


1 
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RATE OF EXPENDITURES 

Src. 6. (a) The President shall review quarterly all Federal investment and] 
expenditure for the purpose of ascertaining the extent to which the current and 
anticipated level of non-Federal investment and expenditure warrants any} 
change in the volume. of such Federal investment and expenditure. 
(b) Subject to such principles and standards as may be set forth in applicable} 
appropriation acts and other statutes, the rate of Federal investment and ex 
penditure may be varied to whatever extent and in whatever manner the Presi 
| 


dent may determine to be necessary for the purpose of assisting in assuring con: 
tinuing full employment, with due consideration being given to current a 


anticipated variations in savings and in investment and expenditure by private) 
business, consumers, State and local governments, and the Federal Government. 


AID TO COMMITTEES 

Src. 7. The heads of departments and establishments shall, at the request off 

any committee of either House of Congress, furnish such committee with suc h| 
aid and information with regard to the National Budget as it may request. 


INTERPRETATION 
Sec. 8. Nothing contained herein shall be construed as calling for or authoriz 
ing— 
(a) The operation of plants, factories, or other productive facilities by the 
Federal Government; 
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__(b) The use of compulsory measures of 
» the allocation or distribution of manpower; 
(c) Any change in the existing procedures on appropriations; or 
(d) The carrying out of, or any appropriation for, any program set forth in the 


National Budget, unless such program shall have been authorized by provisions 
| of law other than this act. 


any type whatsoever in determining 
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What Do Vos Think? 


1. Outline the general plan which the Full Employment Act proposes for dealing 
with the problem of full employment. Discuss fully the following questions — 
with reference to how this act would operate: 


a) How is “full employment” defined? Do you agree with this definition? Would yo 
make any changes? What ones? 

b) What are the aims of this bill? What is the “responsibility” of the federal govern- 
ment? 


c) What is the role of the President? Of Congress? The Joint Committee on the Na- | 
tional Budget? 


d) What is the National Production and Employment Budget? What does it include? 


e) What action is taken if the estimated total of investment and expenditure is less | 
than required to assure full employment? Discuss. 


f) Would the bill guard against inflation or the dangers of a speculative boom? How? 
Would other controls be necessary? 


g) What is the difference between the national budget created by this bill and the 
' regular federal budget? 

h) Are existing economic statistics adequate for the effective administration of this 
bill? 

z) Do you agree with the general plan of this bill to provide the primary, general ma- 
chinery of operation while definite programs of action would be decided as situations 
demanded? Does this bill make the enactment of other legislation on domestic problems 
unnecessary? How are economic policies coordinated? 


j) What is excluded from the operation of this bill? 


2. Do you agree with the purposes of the Murray Bill? What are they? Do you 
think that it “hits” the problem at the correct place? Would the bill mean 
the end of freedom? A planned economy? A means by which the economy 

_ may operate more effectively through integrated and coordinated effort? 


3. Compare the Murray Bill with the Beveridge Plan. What are the similarities? 
The differences? Which plan do you think offers the better program for the 
United States? Do you favor some other program of coordination in dealing 
with postwar economic policies? What would it be? 


4. Do you think that further experimentation and discussion is needed? What 
do you consider the points of weakness in the bill? Does the proposed legisla- 
tion offer any solution to errors in estimation of needs? Do you think that it | 
solves the problems of timing in economic matters? 


5. Do you believe that it is possible for our nation to remain democratic and yet 
cope with such problems as unemployment, taxation, housing, and other 
similar issues of the postwar era? Is it desirable for the government to take an 
arama important role in the control of the economic life of the nation? 

Iscuss. 
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